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A very pleasant episode has occurred to 
the New York Academy of Medicine. It 
seems that at one of its festivals last year— 
when the “loving cup” was passed—a regret 
was expressed by the president, Dr. Fordyce 
Barker, that a proper beaker was not to be 
had, and that the amicable goblet for the 
occasion was simply cut or may be cast 
in glass. At the meeting of the Academy, 
on the 15th of this month, Dr. Barker had 
the pleasure to announce that the want of 
a proper “loving cup’’ for the society no 
longer existed, and requested Dr. Thomas to 
read to the members present a beautiful letter 
from Mrs. Astor, in which she bestowed on 
Dr. Barker and his fellows of the Academy 
a cup of right royal design and finish “as a 
messenger of a true sympathy in the pur- 
poses of the society.’’ 

The occasion was of course one of great 
jubilation, and Dr. Barker, Dr. Sayre, and 
Dr. Thomas for the Academy (and indeed 
for the profession) acknowledged the kind- 
ness of the donor in suitable phrase. Dr. 
Barker said, “It has already been conse- 
crated by the lips of woman, the aroma of 
which, let us hope, will ever remain to per- 
petuate the beautiful sentiment engraved on 
it—‘ May peace and love be multiplied to 
us.’”’ Dr. Sayre looked on the presentation 
as “an era.” So also did Dr. Thomas and the 
New York Record in referring to the event. 

It was of course a very graceful thing for 
Mrs. Astor to do, and yet a very natural one. 
She is very rich and appreciative, and Dr. 
Barker (and, we take it, many of his fellows 
in the Academy) is very charming and quite 
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provocative, we should think, of all sorts of 
kindly and graceful acts. But there is no 
particular “era’’ about the matter which we 
can discover. It may seem a little ungra- 
cious for us to mar in any way the gush of 
such a happy occasion; but we believe truly 
that too much sentiment has been the bane 
of the profession, and it becomes our duty 
now and then, we think, to put in a word 
against it. Let not our leaders fly to pieces 
at the exhibition of a little natural appre- 
ciation; but rather accept loyal gifts right 
royally. It is justice, not generosity, that 
the profession of medicine must win from 
the people, and it will shrink forever if it 
trades in sympathy alone. 

If we should be asked we would gallantly 
drain deeply toward its bottom the “loving 
cup’’ of the Academy to the happiness of 
the good and graceful woman who bestowed 
it, but not a drop would pass our lips to any 
sentiment that the profession had been un- 
usually honored by a representative of “a 
wealthy and cultivated class,’’ nor was such 
patronage intended. 





Dr. Henry M. Buttitt died at his resi- 
dence in this city on the 7th of this month. 
He had for a number of weeks been con- 
fined to his bed with Bright’s disease, and 
his death was not unexpected. He was a 
very extraordinary man. Few men indeed 
in the profession have within the limits of his 
activity done more active work. He was 
educated in his profession thoroughly up to 
his times. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the year 1838, and 
never ceased to be an ardent student of med- 
icine. His mind was singularly clear and 
logical. He spoke and wrote always in a 
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very scholarly manner. Especially as a po- 
lemical writer he had few equals. He was 
an excellent practitioner, but his fancies did 
not lead him in such lines. He was of too 
restless a disposition to follow the details of 
an ordinary doctor’s life closely and con- 
tinually. He was essentially a schoolman. 
He rejoiced in all the phases of school-life— 
the teaching somewhat, but more especially 
in the politics of the schools. He was a 
sort of Warwick of Medical Faculties. From 
first to last he made perhaps nearly a dozen 
of these—and he unmade as many more. 
Two schools of medicine owe their exist- 
ence greatly to his exertion—the Kentucky 
School of Medicine, which was founded by 
him in 1850, and the Louisville Medical 
College, ten years or so ago. Dr. Bullitt 
was also for a session or two a professor in 
the University of Louisville. At one time 
he was health officer of Louisville. 

Dr. Bullitt’s writings were chiefly for the 
periodical press. 

He belonged to a race of physicians of 
which but few are left in the community, 
most of the contemporaries with whom or 
against whom he worked in his busy life 
having preceded him to the grave. He will 
be remembered as a cultivated, brave gen- 
tleman, ambitious and restless, but, from the 
testimony of those who knew him best, of 
sincerest and kindest heart. 





THE price-list of Messrs. Parke, Davis & 
Co., the well-known manufacturing chemists 
of Detroit, is a medical curiosity. There is 
recorded in it seemingly a thousand prepa- 
rations, including extracts (solid and fluid), 
tinctures, pills, powders—in fact all constit- 
uents of every possible medical armamenta- 
rium. In the matter of numbers, however, 
it does not differ to any great extent from 
others of our great manufacturing firms, but 
upon one point it is decidedly unique. 

The Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. were the 
pioneers of “‘ New Remedies,” and they con- 
tinue to be the successful introducers of such 
preparations. Such is their specialty. If 
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there be an herb, leaf, root, or what not 
which has acquired any thing like a repu- 
tation, backed by professional testimony, we 
may be sure that the Messrs. P., D. & Co. 
will give reliable preparations of it, and in 
so doing we can but think they confer a 
great benefit upon the medical world. We 
have already said our say upon the subject 
of specifics, and need not go over the sub- 
ject here. To deny that there are remedies 
yet to be found—to declare that the Phar- 
macopeia as it stands is and ought to be a 
closed book—is the height of absurdity. 

Surely it is not proved that all astringents 
bind alike, that every anodyne soothes the 
same, and that because we must look for ex- 
amples of remedies in classes only the search 
A number 
of new remedies, we think, have been added 
to our list during the last few years which 
are well worthy of a place in our confidence, 
and which should inspire the hope that much 
more might be achieved in the same direc- 
tion. Grindelia robusta, guarana, Jamaica 
dogwood, cascara sagrada, coto, and a dozen 
others which we might name, are as worthy 
a place in the list of recognized remedies as 
almost any which figure in the Dispensatory. 
Indeed the non-officinal list that has sprung 
up in the last decade or so, and for which 
we are greatly indebted to Messrs. Parke, 
Davis & Co., bids fair to rival not only in 
number, but in excellence, the officinal list 
of the Pharmacopeia. 

We write for a very conservative class, the 
southern and southwestern physicians, who 
are not apt to believe there can be true ex- 
cellence in drugs till the national commit- 
tee passes upon them. But we are sure that 
we give sound advice when we urge them 
to try much that is novel in therapeutics, so 
the profession may adopt or reject them on 
their merits. 





From the secular and medical press next 
month, according to the custom, we must 
expect a great amount of moralizing and 
verbosity on the destiny of the large num- 
ber of newly-made doctors. 
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REPORT OF CASES FROM EYE, EAR, AND 
THROAT CLINIC, UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE. 


BY W. CHEATHAM, M.D. 


Eye, Ear, Throat, and Nose Physician to Kentucky Infirm: 
ary for Women and Children, Masonic Widows and 
Orphans’ Home, and Baptist Orphan Asylum; 
Lecturer upon Diseases of Eye, Ear, and 
Throat in University of Louisville ; 

Sormerly House Surgeon of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital, New York. 


Miss C. had been complaining of dizzi- 
ness and deafness for two years or more. 
Had been treated by several physicians of 
her native place, and had been under the 
care of one of the leading physicians of 
Chicago for a length of time. She had been 
treated for both anemia and plethora and 
many other imaginary ailments. Being on 
a visit to this city, she was advised by her 
relatives to call in Dr. H., who immediately 
suspected the cause of the whole trouble, 
and referred her to me. A large plug of 
wax was syringed from each ear, with almost 
instant relief. Comments upon such a case 
are hardly necessary. 

Miss Mary C., aged twenty-two, January 
23d noticed that vision was somewhat indis- 
tinct. On closing right eye she could see 
nothing with the left; could scarcely tell 
daylight from darkness. When I examined 
her I found slight perception of light in left 


eye. Fundus perfect; no indication what- 
ever of disease there. Vision of right eye 
perfect. No history of either syphilis or 


malaria. Health excellent; no headache or 
dizziness. I placed her on an alterative in 
comp. t. cincho., and ordered her to report 
in two days. Upon returning I found sight 
the same, but ophthalmoscope now showed 
marked optic neuritis. I used the artificial 
leech to the temple, drawing about one and 
a half ounces of blood, and continued the 
alterative, ordering her to report again in 
three days. At the end of that time I found 
the nerve inflammation had subsided very 
much, and that the sight had improved suf- 
ficiently for her to distinguish objects. The 
artificial leech was again applied and alter- 
ative continued. On February 2d she came 
to my office again. Nerve nearly normal in 
appearance, and sight two fifths of normal. 
The same treatment will be continued, with 
great hopes of an early restoration to perfect 
sight. I consider the case as one of post- 
ocular neuritis at first, the nerve inflamma- 
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tion descending and showing itself in the 
eye finally. I have no idea as to the cause 
of the trouble. The suddenness of its oc- 
currence and the rapidity of its progress 
and recovery are rather remarkable. 

I have in the last eight months had un- 
der my care five cases of laryngeal phthisis ; 
some just beginning, others in its worst form, 
one case having gone on to almost complete 
loss of epiglottis and ulceration of the rest 
of the larynx. Beside the general treatment 
given in such cases, I have used insufflation 
of morphia sulph. to control any pain, and 
alternating insufflation of powder of either 
alum or tannic acid, two drams, to three 
drams each of subnit. bism. and white sugar, 
this blown well on the parts once a day. Or 
I use a spray of alum or tannic acid, half a 
dram, or of one dram sulphate of zinc to an 
ounce of water. Spray twice a day. With 
this treatment two are cured, one slightly 
improved, and two gone on to ulceration 
and death in spite of all that has been done. 
The lung complications usually go as the 
larynx goes—that is, if one can not be im- 
proved the other can not—which argues 
more for constitutional than local treatment. 
In one of these cases the larynx was in- 
volved before the lungs. In one there was 
tubercular choroiditis. 

LovISVILLE. 





Gorrespondence. 


To the Editors of the Louisville Medical News : 

Dear Sirs: Though no longer engaged 
in the practice of his profession, the writer 
of this still has an acute sense of pleasure at 
seeing and deing allowed to borrow a fresh, 
bright, “newsy” weekly medical journal; and 
by the courtesy of Dr. Oliphant, of this city, 
the number of the Mepicat News for 31st 
January ult. fell into the writer’s hands. 

In the first article of that issue an edito- 
rial entitled “‘ What Hopes for Specifics,” he 
was greatly interested, and was highly grati- 
fied to find that you believe we already have 
some specifics for some diseases, and that we 
may look for others to be added to the list. 
Well, your volunteer correspondent is whol- 
ly of your opinion, and he is encouraged by 
the tone of your article (and the hope of 
getting into print) to send you some rele- 
vant notes he has made during the few last 
past years of his unprofessional life. 

He finds the notes headed “‘ Memoranda 
of Supposed Facts for Future Investigation.” 
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Note first is as follows: “ Chloride of sodium 
given in solution is curative of dysentery 
and diarrhea due to malarious poisoning.” 
The writer has tested this remedy on him- 
self repeatedly and, in a few instances, on 
others, and it has never yet failed to relieve. 
His prescription is two drams of common 
salt to one pint of cold water (to be kept 
cool). Dose, two or three ounces every two 
or three hours until relieved. 

Note second reads, “A dram of chloro- 
form in one ounce of good whisky, well shak- 
en and taken in teaspoonful doses in an 
ounce of water, will cure acute catarrh and 
acute bronchitis.’’ You will see, Messrs. 
Editors, that the above is but extemporary 
“chloric ether.’’ It is presumed that the 
officinal preparation would have the same 
good effect in an equivalent dose. Again, 
your correspondent has tried this remedy 
upon himself and, in a few instances, upon 
others, and he believes it will prove on trial 
in any hands to be as near a specific for the 
above-mentioned ailments as is quinia for 
ague and fever. 

Finally, as popular traditions relating to 
the power of prevention and cure of dis- 
eases by certain means have become respect- 
able authority since the days of Drs. Jenner 
and Quasse, the writer will venture to give 
the substance of his two last notes, made 
while living in the mountain districts of 
Central and North Alabama. 

Among the yeomanry of that country, 
which has been shut out from the “advanced 
civilization” bred of railways and commer- 
cial drummers until recently, and which has 
been possessed by its present rural popula- 
tion in succeeding generations for near a 
century, the writer found that croup was suc- 
cessfully treated with a mixture of indigo 
and lard, in proportion of about one part of 
the first to three of the last-mentioned sub- 
stance. The mess is crowded into the child 
ad libitum, and it acts as a ready and safe 
emetic. Whether or not it would prove a 
remedy for pseudo-membranous or true croup 
in the hands of the “regulars,” the writer 
could not pretend to say. He gives it to 
you as a therapeutic curiosity and as a fact 
that it would, possibly, be as well to put on 
record. 

Another odd medical idea was also picked 


up in the same region, namely, that the. 


baked or roasted root of the (to put it learn- 
edly) Convolvulus batatas, or common sweet 
potato, is a remedial diet in dysentery. The 
writer heard an old gentleman of that dis- 
trict assert most positively that such a diet 
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would cure every case of the disease. This, 
too, is given for what it is worth. Your cor- 
respondent would not hesitate to eat as much 
as he wished of baked sweet potato if he was 
sick with dysentery. 

Now it is believed that in “the books”’ 
may be found directing hints to the use of 
the first two specifics mentioned in this let- 
ter, but as to the two last the writer believes 
they are unheard of heretofore. Very re- 
spectfully and truly, Durr CHILD. 





Meviews. 


Pharmacographia: A History of the Principal 
Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great 
Britain and India. By FREDERICK A. FLUCKI- 
GER, Ph. D., Professor in the University of Strass- 
burg; and DANIEL HANbuRY, F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Linman Societies of London. Second edi- 
tion. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. (Right 
of translation and reproduction is reserved.) 


An admirable work in every particular, 
and one which will be eagerly sought and 
delightedly perused by every student of ma- 
teria medica. 

Each drug is headed by Latin names, then 
synonyms ; also English, French, and Ger- 
man names in most cases. 

In discussing the plants, first is given the 
botanical origin, then history, then descrip- 
tion, then microscopic structure, then chem- 
ical composition, then uses, adulterations, and 
substitutes, which arrangement will be appre- 
ciated by all thoughtful readers. This book 
should be in the possession of every physi- 
cian and pharmacist, and no teacher of ma- 
teria medica can afford to be without it. 





Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women. 
Delivered in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. By J. 
MATTHEWS Duncan, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1880. 


These nineteen lectures, now published in 
book- form, first appeared in the Medical 
Times and Gazette and in the Medical Ex- 
aminer, and, like every thing from Dr. Dun- 
can, attracted much attention. Matthews 
Duncan is one of Europe’s leading medical 
men, and no one who has had the pleasure 
of listening to his conversation or of read- 
ing after him can fail to be impressed by 
his true greatness. The Lancet aptly says 
of these lectures: “ Their style is fresh, clear, 
and striking. The hints on pathology and 
treatment are sound, trustworthy, and of 
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great value. A healthy skepticism, a large 
experience, and a clear judgment are every 
where manifest.” Every practitioner of med- 
icine should possess these clinical lectures. 
They are: 1. On Missed Abortion; 2. On 
Abnormal Pelvis ; 3. On Chronic Catarrh of 
the Cervix Uteri; 4. On Ovaritis; 5. On 
Perimetritis and Parametritis; 6. On Kinds 
of Perimetritis; 7. On Kinds of Parametri- 
tis; 8. On Painful Sitting; 9. On Aching 
Kidney — Pyonephrosis— Stricture of the 
Urethra; ro. On Irritable Bladder; 11. On 
Vaginismus ; 12. On Spasmodic Dysmenor- 
rhea; 13. On Hepatic Diseases in Gynecol- 
ogy and Obstetrics; 14. On Fibrous Tumor 
of the Uterus; 15. On Cancer of the Body 
of the Uterus ; 16. On Uterine Hematocele ; 
17. On Parovarian Dropsy; 18. On Rupture 
of the Ovarian Cystoma; 19. On Procidentia 
Uteri. 

The dedication of this work to Dr. For- 
dyce Barker is a compliment that gives pleas- 
ure to every American doctor who loves to 
see honor done to his eminent countrymen. 





A System of Medicine. Edited by J. RussELL 
REYNOLDs, M. D., F.R.S., etc. With numerous 
additions and illustrations, by HENRY HARTs- 
HORNE, A.M., M.D., etc. etc. In three volumes. 
Vol. Il: Diseases of the Respiratory and Circula- 
tory Systems. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1880. 


The first volume of this great work we 
commended in the strongest terms a short 
time since. Volume second is in every way 
equal to its predecessor. A system of med- 
icine written by such men as Morrill Mac- 
kenzie, Sir William Jenner, William Squire, 
Hyde Salter, Hughes Bennett, Wilson Fox, 
Hermann Biegel, Graily Hewett, Frederick 
T. Roberts, Francis Anstie, Peacock, Sibson, 
Gowers, Begbie, Bristowe, Gardiner, Powell, 
and Murray, and edited by Reynolds, of 
London, and Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, 
needs no indorsement. The publisher’s part 
of the work leaves nothing to be desired. 
The pages are printed in two columns, which 
adds much to comfort in reading. 





‘Books and WMamphlets. 


PAQUELIN’s THERMO-CAUTERY WITH WILSON’S 
ANTITHERMIC SHIELD IN EPITHELIOMA OF THE 
Cervix UTeri. By H. P. C. Wilson, M. D., Balti- 
more, Md., Gynecologist to St. Vincent’s Hospital 
and the Union Protestant Infirmary, etc. 


An instructive pamphlet. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST MEDDLESOME MIDWIFERY. 
By H. Gibbons, sr.,M.D. Read before the San Fran- 
cisco County Medical Society. 


A spirited and discreet essay. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 3, January, 1880. Utica, N. Y.: State Lunatic 
Asylum. John Wiley & Son, Astor Place, New York. 


This journal is without a superior in its 
line. 


THE THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE: A Monthly Jour- 
nal, devoted to Therapeutics and to the Introduction 
of new Therapeutic Agents. William Brodie, M.D., 
editor. Detroit, Mich.: George S. Davis, publisher, 


This journal is greatly improved by its new 
dress. With Brodie as editor and Davis as 
publisher, the excellence and success of the 
Gazette are assured. 


LOUISVILLE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. January, 1880. 
I. A Short Review of American Unitarianism, by A 
Gentleman of Louisville; II. Prehistoric Romance, 
by Elie Berthet; III. Druidism, by Barnard Shipp; 
IV. John Collingwood, by John Collingwood; V. Me- 
teorology of Louisville, by W. R. Stansbury; Edito- 
rial Notices of new books. Louisville: William F. 
Brewer, publisher. 


We commend this magazine to those of 
our readers who are fond of good reading. 
It is an excellent literary journal. 


The Louisville Medical News. 


Back numbers of the LOUISVILLE MEDICAL NEws, 
with several exceptions, can be supplied. The price 
is six cents per copy, postpaid. Persons wishing to 
complete their files of the NEws would do well to 
order missing numbers early, as but few copies remain 
of several of the issues. 

A limited number of bound volumes of the Nzws 
is in stock. These can be obtained at the following 
prices: The News for 1876, Vols. I and II bound to- 
gether, $3.50; 1877, Vols. III and IV bound together, 
and 1878, Vols. V and VI bound together, each $4.50, 
or the three years for $11.00, postpaid. 

The bound volumes of the NEws contain each 
six hundred and fifty pages filled with much matter 
of permanent value. 

Address the publishers, 

Joun P. Morton & ComPANy, 
Louisville. 





EDITORIAL CHANGE.—New York Medical 
Record: The term of four years having ex- 
pired for which Prof. Wm. H. Byford was 
elected to the senior editorship of the Chi- 
cago Medical Journal and Examiner, he has 
declined a reappointment, and Dr. J. Nevins 
Hyde is now senior editor in his stead. Dr. 
Hyde is the man to fill the vacancy, and we 
congratulate him accordingly, or rather the 
Chicago Medical Journal. 

[Seen and approved.—Eps. NEws.] 


PELLAGRA—There are 97,179 persons af- 
fected with this very fatal disease in Italy. 

























































Miscellany. 


STATED MEETING OF THE CENTRAL KEN- 
TucKy MEDIcaL AssociaTION. — The Asso- 
ciation held its forty-first regular meeting in 
Danville January 21, 1880, at the usual hour, 
Dr. A. R. McKee, President, in the chair ; 
present twenty-three members. The open- 
ing paper on Gonorrhea was read by Dr. 
Warren, of Danville. The paper was quite 
lengthy, and presented the advanced views 
on the affection. Much of it was occupied 
with the treatment, and that employed most 
generally by him, consisting mainly of the 
mild vegetable and mineral astringents, 
drinks of flax-seed tea and bicarbonate 
of potassa, immersion of the penis in hot 
water, etc. If the patient be seen early 
enough in the first stage he treated it on 
the “abortive” plan, using for this purpose 
nitrate of silver, ten to fifteen grains to one 
ounce of water. He gave minute directions 
for this plan of treatment, but said it should 
never be undertaken by any but thoroughly 
competent physicians. In that condition 
where only a drop or two of discharge ap- 
peared in the morning he introduced a steel 
bougie every other day for a week, and for 
troublesome chordee he generally found 
suppository of belladonna and opium effect- 
ual. A lively discussion followed and was 
maintained for a considerable time, in which 
the paper was alluded to in complimentary 
terms. Dr. Bogle, of Paint Lick, chairman 
of section on Progress of Materia Medica, 
Hygiene, Chemistry, etc. read his report, 
which, after some discussion, he was request- 
ed to have published. Dr. R. W. Dunlap, 
of Danville, read by permission, as a volun- 
tary paper, his report as chairman of the 
section on Progress of Gynecology, Mid- 
wifery, etc. etc., deferred from the last 
meeting. Dr. McMurtry, of Danville, re- 
ported a case of Excision of the Ankle-joint, 
exhibiting at the same time photographs of 
the patient before and after the operation, 
the patient by a misunderstanding not be- 


ing present. The bones at the joint had un-. 


dergone extensive degeneration from long- 
standing disease, and promised most unfav- 
orably for good results from treatment. It 
was determined to give the patient the ben- 
efit of the operation of excision of the ankle- 
joint, and the entire astragalus, the articular 
ends of the tibia and fibula, and a portion 
of the os calcis were removed. It is now 
two years since the operation, and the pa- 
tient has a good and useful limb and foot, 
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being able to walk long distances and pur- 
sue his occupation. His weight at the time 
of the operation was ninety-six pounds, 
now it is one hundred and sixty pounds. 
This case was regarded with unusual interest, 
and the’ reporter received much praise for 
his skillful management of it. After which 
he was thanked by a unanimous vote and 
requested to have the case published. Some 
new books, surgical appliances, etc. were ex- 
hibited. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: Prestdent— Dr. E. Alcorn, 
Hustonville; Vice-president — Dr. H. Plum- 
mer, Harrodsburg; Recording Secretary — 
Dr. S. Bailey, Stanford ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary — Dr. A. D. Price, Harrodsburg ; 
Treasurer — Dr. Bogle, Garrard County. 

The next meeting will be held in Lancas- 
ter on the third Wednesday in April. 


ELECTRIC PHENOMENA OF THE TISSUES.— 
At a recent meeting of the Physical Society 
(Brit. Med. Jour.) Dr. Shettle, of Reading, 
read a paper on the influence of heat upon 
certain forms of induction-coils, considered 
more especially in relation to the inductive 
power which the blood exercises upon the 
various structures of the body. The author 
found when a copper and a zinc wire were in- 
sulated from each other by parchment paper 
and paraffined silk, and wound in close prox- 
imity to each other, an induced current was 
indicated upon a galvanometer whose termi- 
nals were connected to the neighboring ends 
of the zinc and copper wires respectively, 
the other ends being left free. When the 
latter were connected across, the deflection 
was m7. On raising the temperature of the 
two wires by causing hot water to flow in- 
side the coil into which they were wound, 
the deflection was largely increased. These 
experiments led Dr. Shettle to imagine that 
there is a similar action in the animal body. 
The heart is made up of nerves and muscu- 
lar fibers winding spirally, and some of these 
wind round each other so as to form a spiral 
cord round which the blood-capillaries also 
wind. Dr. Shettle compares these nerve and 
muscle bundles to the coils of zinc and cop- 
per wire in his experiments, and infers that 
electric currents may be induced in them as 
in the wires. The flow of the warm mag- 
netic blood would also tend to produce cur- 
rents in them. Dr. S. further drew attention 
to the fact that animals live and move in a 
magnetic field, and that electricity must be 
generated in them by their movements in- 
ternal and external. 
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MeEpIcaL FEes.— We commend the fol- 
lowing, from Dr. A. L. Carroll, in the Med. 
Record, to our readers: 

The essential difference between a profes- 
sion and a trade is that in the latter measur- 
able or ponderable commodities or quantities 
are vended, while in the former services are 
rendered which can not be weighed or meas- 
ured by fixed standards. The tradition of 
our profession—-still preserved as a rather 
poetic fiction by our British brethren—used 
to be that a physician’s skill was beyond 
price ; and the honorarium was not regarded 
as a canceling payment, but as a testimonial 
of gratitude, analogous in this respect to the 
honoraria even now tendered to clergymen 
at marriages and christenings. In the be- 
ginning this free-will offering was made by 
the patient in proportion to his means, and 
although custom has since established a cer- 
tain scale of “fees,” the principle remains 
unchanged, and there is, I think, a grave ob- 
jection to the phrase, “equivalent in money 
for services rendered,’’ as applied to medi- 
cine. “All that a man hath he will give for 
his life,’’ and it can scarcely be called an 
“equivalent”? when he is called on to dis- 
burse the price of a ready-made suit of 
clothes. 

Touching the “itemizing’’ suggestion of 
your correspondent “X,’’ it has long been 
matter of wonder to me that the public and 
the profession have not discovered the in- 
herent absurdity of charging for the number 
of visits paid instead of for the service ren- 
dered. In the case of a pure consultant who 
sees each patient but once or twice, a fixed 
fee is of course expedient; but where the 
attendance extends over a long period the 
“visit system’’ is a direct premium on in- 
competence or dishonesty. An ignorant 
practitioner, working on a mistaken diag- 
nosis or with scanty therapeutic lore, will 
keep his patient under treatment five times 
as long as would a master of our art; is it 
fair that he should receive five times as 
much remuneration? An unprincipled prac- 
titioner may multiply unnecessary visits, with 
a strictly “ business-like” single eye to the re- 
sultant “items” in his quarterly or monthly 
account. If any business man had his choice 
between being cured in forty-eight hours or 
being kept ill for a month, with three visits 
per diem from his doctor, for which alterna- 
tive would he be willing to pay more highly? 
Again, it may happen to a physician on the 
one hand to save a life in a single visit, or, 
on the other hand, to pay a dozen visits to 
some trivial case which never imperils life ; 


’ 
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in which instance should he be more highly 
compensated? Lawyers are wiser in their 
generation than the disciples of medicine, 
and usually apportion their fees to the im- 
portance of the case in hand ; and I can see 
no reason why our profession should not do 
likewise, having regard always of course to 
the patient’s circumstances. One thing is 
certain: so long as we consent to degrade 
the noblest of pursuits to the level of a trade 
so long will a certain class of the public per- 
sist in looking upon us as if we were trades- 
men, whose “ bills’’ require as close scrutiny 
as those of their grocers and butchers. 


THE expressions multiply to us that of all 
the accounts which have been prepared con- 
cerning Lister and his antiseptic method— 
and indeed there has been a number—that 
which was given by our London correspond- 
ent stands head and shoulders uppermost. 
This opinion we thoroughly indorse, and in 
truth we think that there is a touch about 
the pen of our correspondent whose magic 
has not been equaled since—we know not 
when. 


THE building in which the Medical Col- 
lege of Indiana conducted its exercises was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the roth 
inst. A considerable amount of apparatus 
belonging to the corporation and to private 
individuals was lost. We suppose, of course, 
that immediate steps will be taken to house 
the college again. 


A Martyr to Duty.—British Medical 
Journal: M. Georges Herbelin, a medica] 
student at the Hépital St. Eugénie in Paris, 
was buried Tuesday last with well-deserved 
honors. The young man, whose courageous 
devotion to the sick had won the admira- 
tion of the hospital authorities, caught diph- 
theria while attending a little girl suffering 
from that terrible malady. Before dying the 
brave student had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
which was taken to him on his deathbed, 
and which he clasped to his breast as he ex- 
pired. M. Lepére, Minister of the Interior, 
M. Herold, the Prefect of the Seine, several 
municipal councilors, and a number of lead- 
ing physicians and medical students, at- 
tended the funeral. A detachment of infan- 
try rendered him military honors. Several 
speeches by professors of the faculty were 
made over his grave. It is remarkable that 
the father of the deceased, who was a med- 
ical man, lost his life in the same way. 
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TRICHINOSIS ON BOARD THE SCHOOL-SHIP 
CORNWALL IN THE THAMES.—We learn, says 
the Lancet, that a somewhat considerable 
outbreak of trichinosis occurred on board 
the reformatory school-ship Cornwall, lying 
off Purfleet,on the Thames. The disease first 
manifested itself several weeks ago, and was 
at first believed to be enteric fever, for which 
disease trichinosis is in the beginning very 
apt to be mistaken. The persistence of the 
malady among the boys, and certain anom- 
alies, as it seemed, in its progress, induced 
the committee of the ship to apply to the 
Home Secretary for additional skilled assist- 
ance in investigating the outbreak. He ap- 
plied to the Local Government Board for 
the help of one of their medical inspectors, 
and Mr. W. H. Power was directed to visit 
the ship. This gentleman, after careful in- 
quiry, became suspicious that the disease 
among the boys was trichinosis, and applica- 
tion was made to the Home Secretary for 
permissiqn to exhume the body of the only 
youth who had died of the malady. Per- 
mission was granted, and it was ascertained 
beyond a doubt that the lad had died from 
the disease named; and Mr. Power’s sus- 
picion was thus confirmed. It is understood 
that the malady was caused by the consump- 
tion of certain American pork. Mr. Power’s 
inquiry is, we believe, not yet fully com- 
pleted, and until his report appears the de- 
tails of the outbreak will not be accessible. 
We trust that the report will be issued as 
early as practicable to the public, for it can 
not fail to give much and most valuable in- 
formation concerning a disease from which 
the people in this country have hitherto had 
a remarkable immunity in its acute form— 
an immunity which, it is to be feared, since 
the large and increasing importation of for- 
eign pork, is becoming a thing of the past. 


IMPROVING THE RACE.— Apropos of the 
Smithfield cattle-show (British Med. Jour.), 
and in a rather fantastic leader, the Times 
broaches this delicate though important sub- 
ject by observing that, with a suitable dig- 
nity and even magnificence, there was last 
week exhibited in this metropolis the splen- 
did and convincing illustration of a fact 
which has a high part in the course of this 
world. The virtue of breed, whether in 
man or in the creatures’ by which he is im- 
mediately surrounded, is maintained as the 
basis of our constitution at Westminster, but 
appeals to our senses at Islington. It is 
found possible not only to produce cows 
and sheep and pigs that are models of per- 
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fection in their respective ways, but to re- 
produce them to almost any number with an 
approach to certainty. It is a trite com- 
ment, but continually enforced by fresh ex- 
perience, that what we do with these poor 
beasts we can do with mankind. The moral 
of the Smithfield Club show is invaluable in 
its application to the meritorious and neces- 
sary classes that do the work of this country, 
whether in country or in town, whether in 
the field or in the workshop and factory. If 
we can make beeves, sheep, and pigs yield 
the greatest possible quantity of the best 
possible meat, surely we can do something 
to make our laborers and artisans yield the 
most possible work with the least possible 
pain and injury to themselves. We all have 
our ideal of a British laborer or working- 
man; but we are all painfully aware how 
few of the class fulfill the ideal. The pres- 
ent show demonstrates the possibility of im- 
proving a living breed up to a required per- 
fection. There are special difficulties in the 
application of this process to reasonable 
beings with wills of their own and rights of 
their own ; yet much can be done, and much 
has to be done. Our population may be in- 
creasing, but it does not keep pace with the 
numerous drains upon it and our national 
requirements. 


LEADEN Pastry.—The familiar complaint 
that bad pastry is as heavy as lead has been 
justified by our neighbors in a literal sense 
(Lancet). French pastry has always been 
renowned for its lightness ; but among other 
evil consequences resulting from the present 
severe winter is a somewhat startling excep- 
tion to this rule. The prolonged duration 
of frost has rendered eggs at once so scarce 
and expensive that the pastry-cooks have 
found it no easy matter to supply their cus- 
tomers with the delicacies they have the art 
of producing. Some Paris confectioners 
have consequently resorted to the expedient 
of using chromate of lead as a substitute for 
the coloration derived from the yelk of the 
egg. From the capital the knowledge of 
this stratagem soon spread to the provinces; 
and M. Personne lately submitted a sample 
to the Academy of Medicine which had been 
collected by M. Galippe, sr., chemist of the 
Department of the Oise. The Jdrioche in 
question contained a percentage of 0.073 
miligram of oxide of lead. As usual, the 
culprit disclaimed all knowledge of the toxic 
powers of the ingredient he had employed, 
and he was certainly a novice in the art of 
adulteration. Had he used a smaller quan- 
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tity the cake would not have presented the 
exaggerated vivid yellow color which cre- 
ated suspicion, and the evil now discovered 
might have remained unnoticed. Consid- 
ering how many of our fellow-countrymen, 
but more especially ladies and children, 
avail themselves of every opportunity when 
abroad of enjoying the exquisite delicacies 
French pastry-cooks know so well how 
to prepare, we may be said to feel a na- 
tional interest in the suppression of so dan- 
gerous a fraud. Our own English pastry, 
though too often leaden in weight, would 
be preferable to the light pastry of France, 
if the latter contain a proportion, be it ever 
so small, of real lead. It is to be hoped 
that the publicity given to this incident will 
prevent its recurrence. 


SnakEs.—British Medical Journal: Of all 
the snaky places, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Sind, in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Ratnagiri or South Konkan district, is the 
snakiest ; and of all the snakes found there- 
in, the phursa, or echis carinata, is by far 
the most common. With a population of 
just over a million the deaths from snake- 
bite have for years past averaged consider- 
ably over a hundred. A few deaths are 
caused by cobras and dabois, but in the great 
majority of cases the fatal instrument is echis 
carinata. In 1876, of the 153,090 venom- 
ous snakes for which rewards were given in 
the Bombay Presidency no less than 140,- 
828 were destroyed in Ratnagiri, and of 
these upward of ninety per cent were phur- 
sas. In 1872, at a reward of two annas a 
snake, 115,921 snakes were killed in eight 
days (December 2nd to roth). The uplands 
are thickly covered with loose laterite bowld- 
ers ; further inland the laterite is replaced by 
trap. Under these rocks the phursas make 
their habitation. They are seldom seen by 
day, not leaving their hiding-places, as a rule, 
till darkness sets in, and then woe to the shoe- 
less traveler who steps unawares on one. 
The bite of the echis appears to be fatal in 
about 20 per cent of the cases. The action 
of the poison is comparatively slow. The 
average of sixty-two fatal cases treated at the 
Civil Hospital gives death in four and a 
half days, though in some instances patients 
lingered up to twenty days.— Zhe Asian. 


WARMTH AND ENERGY.—In ancient times 
energy of mind and strength of body were 
supposed to be the effects of warmth, while 
depression of spirits and bodily weakness 
were ascribed to cold (Lancet). Modern 
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science has explained and modified these 
theories concerning the production of physi- 
cal and psychical force, but in the main it 
has confirmed the principle of causation. 
In a general sense it may be said that ani- 
mal heat, when duly generated within nor- 
mal limits, is the concomitant of vigor. 
Practically therefore warmth is to be sought 
and cold avoided; but with this qualifica- 
tion, that the heat must be elicited by or- 
ganic processes going on within the body, 
and not borrowed from without. The chief 
if not the only use of wraps and “warm’”’ 
surroundings is to avoid the loss of animal 
heat by abstraction. It is neither scientific 
nor hygienic in any true sense to trust to 
external sources of supply for the warmth 
we require to live well, happily, and use- 
fully. The food is more than the raiment, 
and those who desire to help the poor and 
melancholy over their “dead points” in the 
course of life should be chiefly anxious to 
feed them well and sufficiently. So in the 
management of self—to live well is to feed 
appropriately. Stimulants do not give any 
strength, because they can not add to the 
normal and healthy sources of animal heat. 
Nutriment is the only true fuel. This fact 
can not be too often or too strongly urged 
on public attention. 


OUTBREAK OF TYPHOID FEVER IN SWINE. 
On the 13th of December (British Medical 
Journal), a steamer arrived in the Clyde hav- 
ing on board a number of pigs from Mon- 
treal. The condition of the animals being 
suspicious, they were examined by Prof. Mc- 
Call, the veterinary inspector, who has de- 
clared them to be suffering from malignant 
typhoid fever. It appears that out of a car- 
go of two hundred and five animals, one 
hundred and forty-four died on the passage 
and were thrown overboard and that twelve 
have died since the cargo was landed. This 
is the first outbreak of typhoid fever among 
swine imported from Canada; and as the 
disease is of a very contagious nature the 
authorities have acted wisely in taking early 
measures to prevent its spread. 


HEREDITARINEsS.—A prize of £200 has 
been offered by the Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, 
through the Sanitary Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, for the best essay that may be sent in 
by August 1st next, upon The Cause of He- 
reditary Tendencies in Health and Disease. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson and Dr. W. Farr are 
appointed adjudicators of the prize.—Brit. 
Med. Jour. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
[As revised and edited by a “Sanitarian.’”] 


With what anguish of mind I remember my childhood, 
Recalled in the light of a knowledge since gained ; 
The malarious farm, the wet, fungus-grown wildwood ; 
The chills then contracted that since have remained; 
The scum-covered duck-pond, the pig-stye close by it, 
The ditch where the sour-smelling house-drainage fell; 
The damp, shaded dwelling, the foul barn-yard nigk it— 
But worse than all else was that terrible well: 
And the old oaken bucket, the mold-crusted bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well. 


Just think of it! Moss on the vessel that lifted 
The water I drank in the days called to mind 
Ere I knew what professors and scientists gifte 
In the water of wells by analysis find. 
The rotting wood fiber, the oxide of iron, 
The algz, the frog of unusual size, 
The water, eee as the verses of Byron, 
Are things I remember with tears in my eyes. 


And to tell the sad truth—though I shudder to think it— 
I considered that water uncommonly clear; 
And often at noon, when I went there to drink it, 
I enjoyed it as much as I now enjoy beer. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were grimy, 
And quick to the mud-covered bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with its nitrates and nitrites, and slimy 
With matter organic, it rose from the well. 


O! had I but realized, in time to avoid them, 
The dangers that lurked in that pestilent draught, 

I’d have tested for organic germs and destroyed them 
With potassic permanganate ere I had quaffed; 

Or perchance I’d have boiled it and afterward strained it 
Phrough filters of charcoal and gravel combined, 

Or, after distilling, condensed and regained it 
In potable form, with its filth left behind. 


How little I knew of the dread typhoid fever 
Which lurked in the water I ventured to drink; 
But since I’ve become a devoted believer 
In the teachings of science I shudder to think. 
And now, far removed from the scenes I’m describing, 
The story for warning to others I tell 
As memory reverts to my youthful imbibing, 
And I gag at the thought of that horrible well, 
And the old oaken bucket, the fungus-grown bucket— 
In fact the slop-bucket—that hung in the well. 


J. C. Bayles. 


A KitcHen Concert.—What may now 
be looked upon as a time-honored institu- 
tion (British Med. Jour.) is the kitchen con- 
cert given by the resident physicians and 
surgeons in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
to their clerks, dressers, students, and friends, 
usually on the night preceding the Christ- 
mas holidays. One of the most successful 
of these (known for brevity’s sake as a K. C.) 
was held on Friday, December roth, in the 
spacious kitchen of the new buildings, which 
was comfortably seated and a platform raised 
in it for the performers. Many of the lec- 
turers were present, and about three hundred 
students. The concert consisted of solos, 
duets, and quartets by various singers ; solos 
on the violin, violoncello, and zither. The 
piéce de resistance, however, at the K. C. is 
the “ Kinder Sinfonie,” in which all the stu- 
dents take part with mimic instruments, and 
this was most successfully rendered. Prof. 
Rutherford and Dr. Gillespie (consulting- 
surgeon to the hospital) were among the 
singers, the other performers being residents 
and students. A feature of previous K. C.s 
is now more honored in the breach than in 


the observance, and that was the providing 
beer for the audience. The abolition of this 
custom is, we think, advantageous. Smok- 
ing, however, is freely indulged in, and the 
kitchen concert forms one of the pleasantest 
features of the winter session. 


AUTO -EXPERIMENT.—Of the devotion of 
the late veteran M. Michel Chevallier (Brit- 
ish Med. Journal) to the cause of scientific 
inquiry, an interesting anecdote is related 
from the early part of his career. A case of 
poisoning was to be tried at Paris in which 
the acetate of morphia had been used, and 
Chevallier, who had sold the salt to the mur- 
derer, was summoned as a witness. Anxious 
to have the full nature of this hitherto un- 
tried poison well established, and being lim- 
ited as to time, he immediately undertook 
a thorough investigation of its toxic effects 
upon his own system, and succeeded so well 
that at the trial he was able to give a detailed 
description of the symptoms attending the 
use of the drug in question. 





Selections. 


Recovery after Severe Injury to the Brain. 
Dr. F. W. Draper, in Boston Med. and Surg. Journal: 

The question sometimes arises in court, “Is not 
such a wound—one, for example, penetrating the 
brain or the heart or the lungs—necessarily fatal ?”’ 
The first impulse would be to answer in the affirma- 
tive; yet a sufficient number of remarkable recover- 
ies is on record to constitute a respectable minority 
of exceptions to the rule of fatality. The following 
case, reported by Assistant Surgeon P. F. Harvey, 
U. S. A., will illustrate the necessity for the use of 
caution. in giving testimony that a bullet-wound 
through the brain is inevitably deadly : 

The patient, an Indian-agency physician, received 
a Winchester-rifle ball three inches and a quarter 
above and one inch behind the right external audito- 
ry meatus. The missile took a transverse direction 
across both hemispheres toward the left supra-orbital 
convolution, a grooved director being easily passed 
in that course, a distance of five inches, without, how- 
ever, reaching the ball. The patient did not lose 
consciousness on being wounded, and complained 
only of “ seeing stars”’ and of some confusion of ideas. 
He recovered so rapidly that after thirty-five days of 
convalescence he took a journey of ninety miles, in 
December, in an open buggy, alighting several times 
to make his way on foot through deep snow-drifts. 
At the end of this exertion, however, two convulsions 
occurred, and the wound in the head reopened. 
Subsequently various threatening symptoms super- 
vened, but they were all happily managed, and com- 
plete convalescence ensued. Six months after the 
wounding the patient traveled across the plains to 
his home in Indianapolis, and on his arrival reported 
himself in excellent condition. 


In this connection may be mentioned an instructive 
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paper by Dr. H. R. Wharton, of Philadelphia, where- 
in he gives an analysis of three hundred and sixteen 
recorded cases in which foreign bodies were lodged 
in the brain. Of these three hundred and sixteen 
cases, one hundred and sixty recovered and one hun- 
dred and fifty-six died. There were one hundred 
and six cases in which the intruding body was re- 
moved; the result in these instances was fatal in thir- 
ty-four; of the two hundred and ten cases in which 
the foreign body was allowed to remain in the brain, 
one hundred and twenty-two ended fatally in conse- 
quence, and eighty-eight recovered. Brodie’s opin- 
ion, that recovery is more apt to follow wounds of 
the anterior portion of the brain, is confirmed by an 
examination of the cases in the present series, where 
the foreign body penetrated the frontal bone; of 
these, one hundred and thirty-two in number, fifty- 
eight ended fatally and seventy-four resulted in re- 
covery. The parietal bone was penetrated fifty-eight 
times, with twenty-seven deaths and thirty-one recov- 
eries. The occipital bone received the lesion in 
twenty-three instances; sixteen of the subjects died 
and seven recovered. The foreign body entered the 
brain through the temporal bone thirty-one times; 
there were twelve deaths and nineteen. recoveries. 
Wounds of the orbit were by far the most fatal; there 
were eighteen cases on record, all but one of which 
resulted fatally. 


Dangers of the Telephone.—The introduction 
of new inventions among the practical requirements 
of civilized life brings with it its disadvantages. The 
telephone is destined to become a most useful agent 
in daily intercourse, but Dr. Pierce points out (Brit- 
ish Med. Jour.) a source of inconvenience in its use. 
The following case exhibits a way in which the ear 
may be more or less injured. (Druggists’ Circular.) 
A woman was listening to a message when a violent 
clap of thunder took place, which appeared to be con- 
veyed through the wire. The effect on the listening 
ear was that of complete numbness and deafness, ac- 
companied by a sensation of giddiness, slight nausea, 
and tinnitus aurium. These symptoms, with the ex- 
ception of the deafness, passed away in a few min- 
utes. Dr. P. did not see the patient for three or four 
days after and can not speak as to the amount of deaf- 
ness at first produced; but on the fourth day he ex- 
amined the listening ear and found the hearing dis- 
tance twenty forty-eighths of an inch. Ashis patient 
has always had perfect hearing with both ears and 
had never experienced any difficulty in hearing, he 
thinks it very unlikely that this degree of deafness was 
due to any previous affection of the ear. She stated that 
she had never had any thing the matter with her hear- 
ing until using the telephone. He had examined 
her lately, and found both ears and hearing distance 
quite normal; nearly a fortnight elapsed, however, 
before perfect hearing returned. 


Mushroom Fever.—Dr. Carpenter, of California, 
in the Medical Herald: Dr. J. G. Westmoreland, of 
Georgia, falls into the legendary error that the mush- 
room is the growth of a night. The mushroom is 
forty days in developing to perfect maturity, half of 
which time is occupied under ground, and the other 
twenty days in completing its maturity after it makes 
its appearance above ground. 


Dry cotton wool as a permanent dressing in 
amputations is highly commended by Arthur E. J. 
Barker, F.R.C.S.L, etc., in British Medical Journal. 
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Disinfectants.—In a pamphlet Dr. J. L. Nutter, 
of the British army, relates a number of experiments 
with disinfectants. Carbolic acid subdued the offen- 
sive odor, while the quite free bacteria were persist- 
ent, though diminished. Chloride of lime destroyed 
the putrefactive odor and the bacteria themselves, no 
free bacteria being visible. Permanganate of potash 
(Condy) presented similar microscopic characters, but 
the bacteria seemed to elongate and torulz were de- 
veloped. 


Chloral hydrate has to-day a mixed reputation 
(Dr. H. D. Rodman, in the Medical Herald). It is 
losing in popularity during the last two or three years. 
It is condemned by some eminent practitioners as 
more potent for evil than for good. It was intro- 
duced into general use about 1869, and for three or 
four years was a most popular remedy, after which it 
began to lose favor. In 1871, while I was attending 
medical lectures, Prof. L. P. Yandell made a number 
of experiments with chloral hydrate on himself and 
several of the medical class. The result of these ex- 
periments was such as to strengthen my confidence, 
and since then I have used it in doses ranging from 
five to eighty grains. This latter quantity I have re- 
peated hourly until three doses were taken without 
the least unpleasant effect. I regard chloral as a very 
valuable adjunct in the treatment of all convulsive 
diseases, and especially in puerperal convulsions. As 
a hypnotic, there is nothing in the whole range of 
medicine which equals chloral hydrate. 


Cinchonia Alkaloid.—I have tried Powers & 
Weightman’s cinchonia alkaloid and tasteless cin- 
chonia mixture, both of which I regard as humbugs, 
or at least they have so proved in my hands. I took 
the prescribed dose of the mixture myself, and in an 
hour I was totally unfit for business, its effects were 
so unpleasant.— /bid. 


Laceration of the Cervix Uteri.—Dr. William 
Goodell, in Obstetric Gazette: I find that about one 
woman in every six that comes to me has a lacerated 
cervix. Ninety out of every hundred physicians, if 
they should examine a case, would pronounce it an 
ulceration or an erosion of the cervix, 


Popcorn in the nausea of pregnancy is rec- 
ommended by D. F. A. Burrall, in Medical Record. 
It should be white and light, and eaten freely, sprin- 
kled with salt. 


Death during a profuse Hemoptysis, a com- 
mon Occurrence in the Tropics. — Mr. C. Bur- 
goyne Pasley, L.R.C.P.L., etc., in British Medical 
Journal, writes: As pulmonary hemorrhage is rarely 
so profuse in Europe as to produce death by suffoca- 
tion or syncope, a note of its frequency in Trinidad 
may be interesting. At least eighty per cent 
of the cases of “phthisis” treated in the hospitals 
of this island originate in catarrhal pneumonia, and 
assume the form to which the term “ galloping” is 
applicable, the average duration of illness ranging 
from six weeks to three months. At the lowest esti- 


mate ten per cent of the cases which die in hospital 
terminate in a profuse hemoptysis, the patient expir- 
ing in the very act of bringing up blood. The quan- 
tity varies from about fifteen to sixty or even eighty 
ounces, and the duration of life from the commence- 
ment of the hemoptysis until the patient is absolutely 
dead, from five to fifteen minutes. 
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Scheffer’s Pepsin.—Cincinnati Lancet and Clin.: 
In some remarks upon legitimate and illegitimate 
contributions to medicines made by the pharmacist, 
Dr. Edes (Boston Journal) quotes pepsin and pancre- 
atin: Mr. Scheffer, of Louisville, has invented a very 
simple method of preparation which subjects the pep- 
sin to but few disturbing operations, and brings it 
into a form suitable for easy and elegant dispensing. 
He has also gone farther and illustrated by a series 
of experiments the methods of its action, showing it 
to be a ferment rather than a solvent, and capable of 
converting into peptones under appropriate conditions 
a quantity of albumen many times greater than that 
which is supposed to dissolve in the ordinary experi- 
ments. He also showed that certain substances pre- 
sented with it make it inert. In an alkaline solution 
decomposition and putrefaction take place, but no di- 
gestion. Alcohol diminishes and, ifin sufficient quan- 
tity, prevents its activity. Bismuth has also been 
shown to be incompatible therewith, and yet nothing 
is more common than to see elixirs of pepsin and bis- 
muth and strychnia which darken, harden, and shrink 
the albumen placed in them, and which seem to render 
visible a condition of acute dyspepsia. Pancreatin has 
been shown by Mr. Scheffer to be itself digested by 
pepsin, so that its chance of getting through the stom- 
ach to the duodenum, where it normally exerts its 
function, is of the smallest, while when combined 
with pepsin it must be digested as soon as the mixture 
becomes warm enough, in or out of the stomach, to 
carry on the process. Yet we see many preparations 
of which the chief virtue is supposed to be that they 
contain a// the digestive principles. These can be 
active, it seems to me, only so far as they contain 
pepsin, and have no advantage over the simple drug 
prepared as it now is by Mr. Scheffer’s process by a 
large number of pharmacists all over the United 
States. 


The Therapeutical Action of Cold.—Dr. W. H. 
Thomson, in Medical Record: Therapeutically cold 
has five actions: (1) tonic, (2) styptic, (3) antiphlo- 
gistic, (4) anesthetic, (5) antipyretic. In the first three 
cold acts only upon the vasomotor system as a pure 
irritant neurotic. In the last two it acts simply upon 
physical principles. 


Protection of Instruments from Rust.—In- 
dian Medical Gazette: The protection of surgical in- 
struments from rust has been the subject of much cor- 
respondence and inquiry between the Home and In- 
dian Governments respectively. Rangoon oil, which 
was strongly recommended in India, has proved a 
failure. Tincture of benzoin, which is so commonly 
used in hospitals and dispensaries, is not even alluded 
to—probably from expense and instability. Boiled 
Lucca and linseed oils, with the addition of acetate of 
lead or lead filings, are more or less successful, but 
have no distinct advantage. It is rather disconcert- 
ing to learn that, after all the inquiry and science, 
strained mutton fat is most to be trusted. It would 
have been satisfactory to learn that science could pro- 
tect the metal from future oxidation during manufac- 
ture. What has become of that discovery, now near- 
ly three years old, by which Steel was to be protected 
from any possible rust by having its surface not coated 
but chemically altered by exposure to super-heated 
(1200°) steam? For the present all cutting instru- 
ments are to have a coating of mutton fat, and blunt 
ones are to be nickel-plated. Cases are no longer to 
have velvet linings. 


LOUISVILLE MEDICAL NEWS. 


The Resurrection of Cholera.—Medical Times 
and Gazette: According to a report communicated 
by the government of Belgium to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Medicine at Brussels (Bulletin de [ Académie 
Royal de Médecine) on October 23, 1879, the chol- 
era epidemic, which had been ravaging Japan dur- 
ing the summer of 1879, broke out after the graves 
of soldiers who died of cholera in 1877 had been 
opened with a view to reburying their remains more 
carefully than could be done when they were first in- 
terred. The neighborhood of the burial-ground was 
first attacked, and then the disease gradually spread 
to other localities. Up to August 4, 1879, 41,647 
persons had had cholera, 23,350 had died, 5,054 re- 
covered, and 13,243 were still under treatment. 


A Cure for Nettlerash.—Dr. Schwimmer (Pest. 
Med.-chir. Presse) gave in a case of urticaria of one 
year’s duration the following prescription:  Atrop. 
sulphat., gr. .O1; aq. destil., glycerin, 44 gr. 2; pulv. 
tragacanth.,q.s. F. pil. x. S. A pill morning and 
evening. By the third day remarkable improvement 
was noticed and a rapid cure followed. In another 
case of chronic urticaria with hyperidrosis one milli- 
gram of atropia daily for eight days made a perfect 
cure. A third obstinate case yielded rapidly to the 
same treatment. 


Prolapsus Ani.— Dr. T. M. Lownds, in British 
Medical Journal, says that if a grain of Barbadoes 
aloes, with two or three grains of pepsin, in a pill 
every evening after the last full meal will usually give 
immediate relief. As an instance of the benefit of 
this plan he mentions the case of a gentleman, aged 
seventy-six, who has never had an evacuation of the 
bowels for twenty years without protrusion taking 
place. Dr. Lownds proposed small doses of aloes 
daily, with pepsin; but he said he had been cau- 
tioned never to take aloes. A few weeks afterward 
Dr. Lownds was called in haste, as a protrusion had 
taken place and he could not reduce it. The mucous 
membrane protruded to the extent of seven or eight 
inches. It was returned with some difficulty, and, 
with some misgivings, he tried a daily pill after din- 
ner. Next day he had no return of his old inconven- 
ience, nor did it ever recur to the day of his death, 
at the age of eighty-three or eighty-four. Aloes given 
in small doses is a powerful tonic to the lower bowel. 
In cases where atonic congestion of the rectum is 
the cause of the protrusion this treatment has never 
failed. The dose of aloes should be so graduated 
that a soft but not liquid motion is daily procured, 


Malarial Bright’s Disease.—By malarial albu- 
minuria I understand (says Prof. Da Costa) a condi- 
tion characterized by albumen in the urine, with 
granular and hyaline tube-casts coming on slowly, 
associated with dropsy, and as gradually passing 
away. In the long run, and with proper treatment, 
such cases usually recover. Their very essence con- 
sists in their gradual development, with impaired 
blood, dropsy, and bloody urine. Such cases have 
no acute stage. 


Two cases of arsenical poisoning resulting 
from a red wall-paper are recorded in the Lancet 
of January 3d by Geo. Garlick, M.D. 


A case of absence of the uterus and vagina, 
with vicarious menstruation, is reported by Mr. 
John Clay in the Lancet of January 3d. 
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